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Tus may certiry that we have seen in operation a Winnowijng Mill, made by Mr. John 
Springer, (said to be Elliot’s Patent Horizontal Winnowing Mill,) and are of the opinion thay 


it is the best now in use. 




















SAML. S. SAWYER, 2d. LUTHER ALLEN, 
RUFUS HASTINGS, JAMES P. PATTEN, 
Sterling, Oct. 1833. CHARLES H. WHITNEY, RICHARD HILDRETH. 
; hae _COMMUNICATIONS. value? ‘The cost of labor likewi wise, 3 dollars pe v 


month, from the amount carried cut is intended I 








presume for 8 dollars. Does this mean that the 


cutting of the feed occupied the whole time of one 


For the New Reta Doran 
CUTTING HAY FOR CATTLE. 


Mr. Fessenpen, I read the minute statement|man? He mentions likewise 140 gallons pure 
and details of any agricultural process or experi-| water. Was the fodder given in a wet or a dry 


state ; and was the meal sprinkled upon it or given 
by itself? These are matters which we should 
have been glad to have had stated, 


ment, in which exactness is attainable, always with 
particular interest, believing that in agriculture, 
experiment is the great means of improvement. 


With these feelings I examined with much at- The increase of milk, especially when the 
tention the communication of Mr. Amos Shelden| amount of feed both dry and succulent was so 
on the subject of cutting hay for cattle, a gentle-| greatly reduced, is quite a remarkable fact; and 
man whose intelligence and excellent management | as Mr. Shelden designed evidently to refer it to the 
as a farmer is well known to me; and whose ar-j{use of cut-feed, we should. be glad to have the 


rangements for saving manure and conducting his | opinions of this intelligent farmer on the whole 





milk establishment, I have examined with very | subject. ‘That the use of eut-feed for animals is 
great Satisfaction. His establishment, and that on | matter of great economy is established, but the ef- 


| 
fect here mentioned 
me. The philosophy of digestion and nutrition is | 
a subject very imperfectly understood ; indeed the | 
mystery can scarcely be said to be | 
That by cutting the feed it is more | 
| 


the neighboring Burley farm belonging to Preder- is extraordinary and new to 
ick Howes, Esq. of Salem, are superior models of 
heatness and convenience. 

I have no doubt, from the experience of many 
years, of the great economy of cutting feed for 
stock, horses in a particular manner; and from a 


solution of the 
approached. 
cleanly eaten up, 


is 


and there fur Jess waste we | 


partial examination of Mr. Willis’ improved Straw] know. That much feed, such as corn-stalks and 
Cutter, Lam inclined to think highly of it. But I} straw, which in a long state could scareely be | 


touched, will be consumed when prepared in this | 


regret that in so important a statement any thing 
That work- | 
} 
} 


should be matter of ** guessing” when, with little 
trouble, certainty was attainable. 

The amount of Hay consumed was according to 
his account conjectural, and yet he ventures to 
State it with exactness. This is the material point 
Where accuracy was particularly important. In 
the first case likewise, he gave 8 bushels of long 
red potatoes—in the second, when the milk was 
80 much increased, he gave only 4 bushels chop- 
ped. Does he mean it should be inferred from 


way, is equally matter of expericnee. 
ing cattle ‘and especially 
food prepared in this way, are enabled to eat their | 
food at once, and then their rest, is an ob- | 
vious, and to hard-worked animals, a great advan- 
tage ; as especially in journies, they 
must work until very late at night inorder to mas- 
ticate their food, and thus their sleep is broken, 
and the morning finds them unrefreshed. But 
that ruminating animals, who like our mileh cows 


horses, from having their 


tuke 


. : 
otherwise, 





} he be a man of taste, 





this that ‘*chopping” the potatoes doubled the|are “ persons of entire leisure,” should find any 


particular advantage in cut-feed other than ae 
is a matter not so obvious; and for which 
a satisfactory reason is more difficult to be found. 


above, 


You will not think, Mr. Editor, that I make 


| 
' 
! 
{these remarks for any disrespectiul or captious 


reasons ; but as the subject is of great importance 


lam anxious that so interesting an experiment 
should be given in the most full and detailed 
form. 


There is no subject more nearly connected with 
the interest of farmers than the application of their 
produce in the feeding of their live There 
is an immense waste of feed with most of us, from 
our ignorance of the most economical form in 
which it may be used. This is particularly the 
case in respect to the keeping of horses, and the 
use of our coarse fodder for other stock ; and in 
respect to the stall-feeding of. beef animals it is a 
lamentable but an established fact that at common 
a farmer must consent to the actual loss of 


stock, 


prices 
a great part of the hay which he gives them; and 
of course the sacrifice of his labor in procuring it. 
Any mode of using his hay by which half the 
quantity can be made to produce a great increase 
of milk, may be supposed to be favorable in some 
degree to an increase of meat; and is therefore 
matter of the most interesting inquiry. 
H. 


Meadowbanks, Feb. 8, 1834. 





For the 
QUERIES RESPECTING HEDGES. 
Haverhill, February 1834. 
Mr. Eprror, The time will come, no doubt, 
when live fences will be more common than they 
are. In countries where they are in general use, 
they furnish to the farmer a valuable supply of 
rough fuel when properly managed. In districts 
Where that necessary article is becoming every 
year less abundant, prudence and economy admon- 
ish us to look ahead, and prepare for future neces- 
sity. Stone walls are very well where rocks are 
abundant. Rail and board fences are very ex- 
pensive, and very unsafe. It becomes a farmer to 
unite in his arrangements durability, safety, and 
and in nothing more than in fencing. If 
will combine with these 
A good live fence, in my opinion, in- 
cludes all these. 


New-England Farmer 


economy, 
he 
ornament. 


I have been used to the white thorn, the black 
thorn, and the crab, for this purpose ; but I think 
they will not answer in this soil and climate. The 
I should judge, is too dry and porous, and 
The 
soil, 


former, 
the latter is probably too warm in summer. 

Virginia white thorn, patural to the 
and capable of bearing the extremes of our most 
dly too smooth 


though 
rigorous northern region, is decid 
for tences. I have sometimes thouglit of the aca- 
This, however, you seem to condemm as in- 
appropriate for the purpose. ‘The pear in its wild 
state is both rough and strong, and is good fuel; 
but I have never known it tried for fencing. If 
you, or any of your valuable correspondents, know 
of any experiment having been made upon the 
pear, I should be glad toknow. The truth is, sir, 
I want to make about 300 rods of fencing, to ren- 
der my ground convenient for a better state of cul- 
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tivation.—-—In your very useful paper for the 29th 
of last month, I observed a statement from Mr. 
Derby of Salem, of a buckthorn hedge on his es- 


tate, which seemed very promising. I felt a hope 
when I read it, as the article came from a gentle- 
man of much judgment and practical experience, 
that the time was approaching when such enclo- 
sures to our fields would be numerous. But while 
we are informed where Mr. Derby procured his 
first seedlings, and are pleased both with his ex- 
periment and success, we know not where to go 
to get ours. If you, sir, would insert in your pa- 
per where the seeds of the buckthorn may be pro- 
cured—how managed in the seed bed, (provided 
there be any thing of soil, or time of sowing pe- 
culiar to them), and how old the plants should be 
when set out, and whether they should be placed 
upon the level ground, or upon a bank, you would 
greatly oblige yours, &c. G. K. 

By tue Eprror. 
the Editor, published in the M. E. Farmer, vol. iii. 
p- 214, contains the following notices of the Buck- 
thorn as a hedge-plant. 

‘* After trying several kinds of trees, for the 
purpose of making a hedge, without much success, 
1 was induced to try this, which has aflorded a 
most beautiful fence, so much so as to attract the 
attention of every person who has seen it. It di- 
vides my garden, is about three hundred feet in 
length, the plants set nearly a foot apart, is five 
feet high, and two feet wide at top, which is cut 
nearly level. It shoots early in the spring, makes 
a handsome appearance, and continues its verdure 
till very late in the fall. It has not so much spine 
as either the English or American hawthorn, but 
I think sufficient to protect it from cattle. 
plant bears the knife or shears remarkably, and 
makes as close and tight a fence as either of the 


others, and is not subject to blight, as both of thém | 


have been with me. You will observe, that Miller 
speaks of it as not so proper for hedges as the 
hawthorn or crab, which may be the ease in Eng- 
land, but I cannot agree with him as it respects 
America. 

“The tree furnishes a large quantity of seed, 
which rapidly vegetates; and L make no doubt it 
ean be propagated by cuttings, which mode I shall 
adopt in the spring.” 

‘The purging buckthorn shrub is so common 
in the hedges of many parts of England, that it is 
seldom cultivated in gardens. It rises easily from 
seeds, if they are sown in autumn soon after the 
berries are ripe ; but if they be left out of the ground 
till spring, the plants will not come up ull the year 
after. ‘These will require no particular treatment, 
but may be managed in the same way as young 
crabs, or any other hardy, deciduous tree or shrub. 
it may also be propagated by cuttings or layers. 
if the young shoots be layed in autumn, they will 
put out roots by the following autumn, when they 
may be taken off, and either planted in a nursery, 
to get strength for a year or two, or whete they 
are desired to remain.”—.Willer. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





FRUITS WORTHY OF CULTIVATION. 
We are happy to receive the following, which 


will prove very important to all Cultivators of | 
Fruit-trees, as well as beneficial to all who are, 


fond of the most wholesome as well as delicious 


luxury, which earth can produce or culture im-| 


prove.—Ep. 


A letter from Mr. Derby to | 


The 


For the New England Farmer. 

|; Mr. Fessenpen,—Sir, Enquiries having been 
‘made through the medium of your paper, fora 
list of Fruits, adapted to the climate of New Eng- 
land, the Fruit Committee of the Mass. Hort. So- 
| ciety, offer to the public, the following list of Ap- 
iples, Pears, Plums, and Peaches; all of them 
|good, and many of them excellent. They do not 
wish to be understood as saying that the list con- 
itains all the fruits worth cultivating, but they pre- 
_fer to recommend a few sorts known by experi- 
,ence to be good, to a large number of doubtful 
jnames, whose merits have not been sufficiently 
| tested. Additions will be made to the list after 
jthe close of the ensuing fruit season, which will 
|be published in the New England Farmer. All 
of the fruits enumerated, have been exhibited at 
|the meetings of the Horticultural Society ; bear- 
|ing trees of most of them are now growing in the 
gardens of the members of the Cominittee, and 
trees can be had at any of the Nursery Establish- 
ments in this vicinity. 

| It may be proper to remark also, that the time 
of maturity of the different varieties, is designa- 
ited in nearly all the nursery Catalogues, a point 
of much importance to be attended to, with a view 
/to a regular suecession of fruit, as well as the fact, 
| that there are some kinds embraced in this list, 
‘which, although it would be very desirable for 
levery fruit grower to possess a single tree, could, 
| by no means, be recommended for extensive culti- 
}vation, whilst others might be cultivated to any 
/extent desired. ‘These points, as well as the rela- 
tive degrees of excellence between good, better, 
and best, applicable to the different varieties, must 
be left to the taste of the cultivator, which, in the 
advanced state of knowledge upon the subject, it 
is presumed almost every one has within his reach 
the means of determining correctly. 


LIST. 
APPLES. 
Red Astracan, 
Kilham Hill,” 
William’s Favorite,* 
Murphy,* 
Hubbardston Nonsuch,* 
Ortley,* 
Porter’s Favorite,* 
Eppes’ Sweet,* 
Denoni,* 
\merican RedJuniating,* 
Stump of Boxford,” 
Baldwin,” Lyscom,* 
Lady. Pomme @epi,  Jonathan,* 
Yellow Bellflower, * Wine,* 
Ribstone Pippin, Yellow Ingestrie, 
Rhode Island Greening,* Red Ingestrie. 
Roxbury Russett, 


Marly Harvest, 

Red Margaret, 

| Bough,* 

Summer Rose,” 
Summer Queen, 
| Summer Pearmaio, * 
Drap Wor, 

Fall Pippin, 

Doctor or Dewitt, 
Hawthorndean, 


Pennock’s Red Winter,* 


™> 3. ~o 
a iu A Rs. 


Little Musk, 
Amire Johanet, ckle, 
Madeline, ifarvard,* 
Epargne—(Jargonelic), Red Bergamot (French) 
Skinless, Chaumontelle, 
Julienne, Beurre Diel, 

Long Green, Beurre Knox, 
Rouselette de Rheims, Bleecker’s Meadow,* 
Prince’s Sugar, Lowry’s Bartlett, 


Butium,* 
Se 


Bergamot,” Capiaumont, 
| Moorfowls Egg, Cushing,* 


Autumn Bergaimot( Eng.) Dix,* 
Angouleme, 


| Washington, * 


lien 


' Cooledge’s Favorite,* 


Fulton, Summer Thorn, 
Heathcote,* Andrews,* 

Green Sylvanche,* Dearborn Seedling,* 
Johonnot,* Surpasse Vergalieu, 
Napoleon, Naumkeag,* 


Passe Colmar, 
Raymond ,* 

Saint Ghislein, 
Urbaniste, 
Wilkinson,* 
Colmar Souverain, 
Burgomaster, 


Golden Beurre of Bilboa, 

Wilbur,’ 

Cumberland,” 

Knight’s Seedling,* 

Capsheaf, 

Winter Grange, 

Le Echasserie. 
PLUMS. 
Green Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Washington,* Bleeker’s Gage, * 
Prince’s Imperial Gage,*Italian Damask, 
Orleans, Peach, 
Smith’s Orleans, Semiana (of 
Bingham, 
Elfrey,* 


doston), 
Royale de Tours, 
Poud’s Seedling.* 

CHERRIES. 

Late Duke, 

Downer’s late Red, 

Black Eagle, 

delle de Choisy, 
White Tartarian. 


Mayduke, 

Black Tartarian, 

Black Heart, 

White Biggareau, 

Davenport,* 

Graflian, 
PEACHES, 


FREESTONES. 
Van Zant’s Superb,* 
Washington,’ 
Large Early Red Rareripe, Yellow Red Rareripe,* 
Titon de Venus, 
Heath (Kenrick’s)* 
Wells’ Seedling,” 
Hoflinan’s Favorite,* 
Barrington, 
Clingstone, 
Kenedy’s Lemon,* 
Old Newington, 
Williamson,* 
Spanish, 
Hyslop’s,* 
Heath,* 


Congress.* 


Early Ann, 
Early Royal George, 


Morris’ White,* 

Old Mixon, 

Grosse Mignonne, 
Red Magdalen, 
Yellow Rareripe, 
Yellow Alberge, 
Malta. Belle de Paris, 
| Belle de Vitry, 
Nivette, 

President,* 

George 4,* 

White Blossom (Snow), 


From the New York Farmer 
CULTIVATION OF SILK AT MANSFIELD, 
CONNECTICUT. 


BY RB. STORRS. 


Mansfield Centre, Ct. Dec. 18, 1832. 

Dear Str,—Yours of the 30th ult. has remained 
so Jong unanswered that you may think me indil- 
: ‘ Not so, 
sir; I feel a deep interest in the growing prosper- 
ity of our country, in its various and multiplied 
manufacturing establishments, which are constantly 


ferent to the subjects of your inquiry. 


springing into existence, and in none more so than 
in the production and manufacture of silk ; none 
which presents, in my estimation greater encour- 
agement, both to the agriculturist and the manu- 
facturer—none which promises fairer to beconie 
of extensive utility and profit to this country. 
With regard to the cultivation of the mulberry, 
and the growing of silk in this place, it may not 
be generally known that the business has been 
successfully prosecuted here for more than seventy 
years; but, though gradually increasing during 
this period, there has been but very little improve- 
ment in the method of conducting the business, 








or in the application of the raw material to manu- 
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facturing purposes, any further than the produc- 
tion of sewing silk and twist, and this almost ex- 
clusively confined to the labor of the family, upon 
the domestic spinning-wheel. But one thing has 
been abundantly demonstrated ; that is, that the 
white mulberry is easily cultivated, and that the 
rearing of the silk-worm, and the production of 
silk, notwithstanding all the particularity, minute- 
ness, and mystery, with which the subject has 
heen treated, and invested, may be profitably pur- 
sued, with but littl more knowledge or care than 
js requisite for the suecessful rearing of pigs, or 
poultry. Shelter them from cold, storms and 
wind, and feed them when hungry, whether it be 
in a corn-house, barn, cider-mill house, or labora- 
tory, built on purpose for the business, a profitable 
crop of silk may be produced. T would not by 
this remark be thought to undervalue enterprise 
and improvement, or to treat lightly particular at- 
tention to convenience and neatness in every 
branch of agriculture. I highly value all the as- 
sociations and societies of the present day, formed 
forthe advancement and improvement in knowl- 
edge of the mechanic and agriculturist; but de- 
scribe toa person entirely unacquainted with the 
manner in which wool is produced, the animal 
which produces it, and inform him how this ani- 
mal must be reared, fed, housed, and treated, ac- 
cording to the practice of some of our most 
wealthy and scientific farmers, its peculiar habits, 
and liability to disease in case of neglect, and he 
would be very apt to conclude, that, being unable 
to sustain the necessary expense, he might as well 
not attempt to rear an animal that required so 
much care and labor, So with regard to phe rehr- 
ing of the silk-worm, there is reason to fear that 
the minute particularity and delicate attention to 
temperature, food, cleanliness, &c. &e. with which 
the subjeet has been treated by most writers, may 
have deterred many from engaging in it; but let 
them be told, and truly too, that without thermom- 
eter, hot-house, stove-room, or laboratory, the silk- 
worm may be, at the proper season, hatched by 
the usual warmth of the kiteben ; and that with a 
rough board to lie on, and a corn-house or barn 
to shelter them from wind and wet, guarded also 
from the depredations of rats, mice, and fowls, 
and well supplied with the white mulberry leaf, 
will preduce a profitable crop of silk, they may be 
induced to try; and having once engaged in the 
business and found it practicable, may then attend 
toall the improvements which experience and 
sound wisdoin may dictate. Many persons in this 
town, who have been for twenty or thirty years 
successfully engaged in the rearing of silk-worms, 
should you talk to them about thermometers, hot- 
houses, and laboratories, would not know what 
you meant; yet, I doubt not, a due attention to 
these may be profitable. 

With regard to the manufacture of silk in this 
country, much is yet to be learned; but I consider 
the experiment as favorably commenced, and noth- 
ing more is wanting than that some of our enter- 
prising and ingenious mechanics should give the 
subject that attention which its importance de- 
mands; and with such improvements in machine- 
ry, and the art of manufacturing, as I think the 
business susceptible, we may soon compete in this, 
as we do in some of our wool and cotton fabrics, 
With any portion of the world. I believe it to be 
a well established fact, that no part of the world 
now produces a better quality of the raw silk than 
that which is produced in thiscountry. Since the 








investigation of the subject by a resolution of Con- 
gress, and the encouragement presented by the 
Legislature of this State, in a bounty upon the 
propagation of the white mulberry, and upon raw 
silk, the business has received a new impulse. 
The Piedmont reel has been introduced, and 
with some improvement in the application of a 
stop motion was the last season used to some ex- 
tent, propelled by water and by horse power, as 
well as by hand, and our ingenious and industri- 
ous females find that without avy further instruc- 
tion in this branch, they can, with the exercise of 
a little more patience than the old reel required, 
produce a much handsomer and more valuable ar- 
ticle than by the former metlid. IT have now by 


me a sample of a few ounces, reeled by one of| 


our ladies, which I designed to have presented at 
the New-York Fair, and which I think in every 
respect would compete with the production of any 
country. Thus far, then, I think we may safely 
say, we can anddo succeed. We lave also two 
small silk manufacturing establishments in this 
town, propelled by water power, in successful op- 
eration, at which single thrown silk, organzine, 
tram, and every kind of silk, is prepared with ease, 
by persons bred to the business. The machinery 
is made in the manner of the most approved En- 
glish machinery. At these establishments all the 
silk raised in this vicinity, and reeled on the im- 
proved reel as before stated, finds a ready market. 
Some broad goods have been made, but the busi- 
ness seems not yet to be sufficiently matured to go 
immediately into the higher branches of manufac- 


ture, but must for a time be confined to the smaller | 


and more common articles of silk fabrics. A great 
proportion of the silk now prepared at our facto- 
ries here is made use of in the manufacture of the 
Tuscany grass bonnets. 


Having extended my remarks to a much greater | 


length than I anticipated, I will mention as an 
apology, that having seen most of the publications 


on the subject which have been circulated in this | 


country in answer to the call of Congress for in- 
formation, and being well acquainted with the 


perfectly simple manner in which the business-has | 


ever been conducted here, I felt that a plain state- 


_ ° ° a | 
ment of facts, similar to those I have here given, 


was necessary, to counteract in some mensure the 
influence of that scientific minuteness with which 


the subject was treated in those publications, and | 


might be of public utility. Should it 
you that I am correct in this opinion, you are at 


liberty to make such use of this communication | 


as you may think proper. 

Another subject of your inquiry is, whether 
silk-worm eggs can be procured here ; in reply to 
which, all I can say is, I have heretofore, when 
applied to, found no difficulty in obtaining them, 


to any extent called for, and presume there would | 


be none now.—The price, from 6 to 8 cents per 


thousand ; and as they are attached to papers, , 


those papers may be folded and packed in small 


boxes and sent safely to any part of the country} 


by stage or otherwise. 

When at New-York, last spring, I purchased a 
small lot of the Morus Multicaulis, for the purpose 
of introducing them into this silk-growing region. 
They flourished finely last summer, and if our 
winter climate does not prove too severe for them, 
bid fair to be an important acquisition to our silk 
growers. As Lam frequently applied to from a 
distance for information with regard to the value 


| 
appear to 


TE 


— $$ $$$ — << —————— 


| of cocoons, and of the raw silk, I will here state 
| that we have not as yet any extensive reeling es- 
ltablishiments, but from the success which attended 
the trial of the Piedmont reel the last season, I 
think there is encouragement to enter extensively 
| into the business, and that probably, by another 
season, such preparation will be made as to afford 
|a ready sale for cocoons, ata fair price, which is 
jnow estimated by the bushel—say $2 50 per 
| bushel, for fair, to $3 00 for best. The worth 
of the raw silk depends much on its being reeled 
clean, level, and fine. For the former I have paid 
the above prices for several lots which I purchased 
|the last season, and for the raw silk have paid 


| mostly from £3 75 to $4 00. 


Respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 
ZaLMON Storrs, 





From the Brattleboro’ Inquirer. 


SILK WORMS, 


Mr. Eprror.—I am induced to believe from the 
increasing attention to the culture of silk that the 
following experiment may be interesting to some 
of your readers, If you think so, do with it as 
you see fit. 

Doubts have been expressed whether in our cli- 
mate it were practicable to raise two crops, that is, 
| two generations, of the silk worm in the same 
|summer, and one of the peculiar merits attributed 
ltothe Morus multicaulis, or Chinese mulberry, 
has been, that it enabled the cultivator to effect 
i this object in the climate of Long Island. 








With the view of ascertaining what could be 
\aene with the common white mulberry, I took in 
| July last, soon after they had wound, a few co- 
| coons of four different colors—pure white, white 
| tinged with greenish buff, buff, and orange. The 
pure white were small, compact and pointed, as 
(those wound first generally are ; the millers which 
| they produced were all of one sex, and no eggs 
Eges,were obtained from 


were procured, ach 


of the other three varieties, but those from the or- 
sarly 
Those al- 
most white, and the buff, produced in succession, 


jange did not hatch into worms sufliciently 
and were laid away for next spring. 


eggs, worms, and cocoons, and though fed entire- 
ly on white mulberry, and though the season has 
| been unusually wet and cold, have produced a 
crop of cocoons in all respects equal to those of 
their parents. It is observable, however, that 
| those descended from buff cocoons were almost all 
| buff’, while those which came from the balls almost 
The fact as- 
certained, however, which I think of most impor- 


| white, were of all the four colors. 


tance is that two crops may be raised in one season 
J.D. B. 


from the common white mulberry. 


Brattleboro’, Sept. 21, 1833. 





EXERCISE AND DIET. 

Tne late ecceutrie Dr. Danforth, of Boston, 
gained great celebrity in curing dyspepsia. Hise 
practice was to send his patients out of town, and 
| he directed them to walk in, in the morning, and 
out at night; and moreover never to eat a mouth- 
ful after dinner, till the next morning. There are 
three advantages derived from this course, Viz. a 
'change of air, exercise, and abstemious habits ; 
and this is, undoubtedly, the only philosophical 
| course for those to pursue who suffer from dys- 
| pepsia, from causes which we have suggested, as 
| connected with sedentary habits. 
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AN ADDRESS 
BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY ; 


At their Fifth Annual Festival, September 18, 1833. 
BY ALEXANDER H. EVERETT. 


PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE SOCIETY. 





Gentlemen of the Horticultural Society :— 

Iv attempting to address you on this occasion, 
I have consulted my wish not to appear insensible 
to the kindness of the request that brings me here, 
to a greater extent, perhaps, than prudence would 
justify. Though fully aware of the importance and 
attractive character of the art which forms the ob- 
ject of your institution, the nature of my pursuits 
through life has been such as to deprive me of the 
opportunity of obtaining more than a very limited 
acquaintance with its details; and in the absence 
of the resources of imagination and eloquence 
which others might draw upon to supply the want 
of actual knowledge, I must throw myself, without 
reserve, on your indulgenee. Even the little prac- 
tical information to which I might pretend on the 
subject of fruits, flowers, and gardens, relates 
chiefly to those that are found in other countries, 
where it has been my fortune to pass the greater 
part of the mature period of my life, and may not 
perhaps, be applicable here. May I venture to 
add, that there is one particular in which my ex- 
perience, in regard to foreign fruits, differs from 
that of some preceding travellers? ‘The compan- 
jons of Ulysses, as we are told by Homer, found, 
somewhere on the coast of Africa, a fruit which 
he calls the Lotus, the taste of which was so deli- 
cious, that those who had once eaten it lost the 
desire to return to their native country, and re- 
mained for life among the Lote-Eaters, who it 
seems, derived thejr political name from their fa- 
vorite fruit. Critics and horticulturists are not 
agreed as to the precise fruit intended in this pas- 
sage. Whatever it may have been, it has not been 
my fortune, in the course of ny travels, to taste it; 
and | have generally found that the fruits aud flow- 
ers which pleased me best in other countries, were 
those which brought most vividly to tind the re- 
collection of my own. 

Horticulture, in its simplest application, pro- 
poses to improve the qualities of vegetables, flow- 
ers, and fruits. In its higher departments, it as- 
sumes the character of one of the elegant arts, and 
teaches the disposition of grounds and gardens, 
whether intended for the recreation of individuals, 
the ornament of cities and palaces, or the reposi- 
tories of the dead. Permit me to say a few words 
upon each of these divisions of the subject. 

[. The first in order and in immediate practical 
importance of the objects of Horticulture, is the 
improvement of the qualities of vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers, including the introduction of new and 
valuable varieties from foreign countries. * I am 
astonished,” says an elegant French writer, ‘at 
the indifference with which we regard the names 
and memories of those who have naturalized among 
us the fruits aud flowers of other climates.” The 
case was net the same among the Romans. Pliny 
makes it his boast, that of the eight sorts of cher- 
ries known at Rome in his time, one was called 
the Plinian, in honor of one of the members of his 
family, who had brought it into Italy. The other 
seven, also, bore the names of the most -distin- 
guished families, including the Julian, which was 
that of the Emperors. The first cherry trees were 


brought to Rome from Pontus, in Asia Minor, by 
Lucullus, after the defeat of Mithridates, who was 





king of that country. In Jess than a century they 
had spread themselves over the whole of Europe, 
—even ip the then remote aud barbarous island of 
Britain. The distinguished naturalist to whom J 
just alluded, also commemorates the good fortune 
of Pompey the Great, and the Emperor Vespasian, 
in having carried, in their triumphant entries into 
Rome, on their returns from their campaigns in 
Syria, the Ebony-tree and the Balm of Gilead. 

Modern nations have not, however, been entirely 
regardless of the services of eminent individuals in 
this particular, France herse!f bestowed upon one 
species of the same fruit, which bore, in ancient 
times, the names of Caesar and Pliny, the scarcely 
less illustrious one of Montmorency, She also 
gave to our ‘ fragrant weed” its scientific appella- 
tion of Nicotiana, in honor of Nicot, her Ambassa- 
dor in Portugal, who is supposed, in France at 
least, to have introduced it into Europe, although 
the merit is attributed, in England, to Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Wer writers have gratefully recorded the 
service rendered to the West of Europe by Bus- 
beck, an Austrian Ambassador at Constantinople, 
who brought home with bim from his embassy, 
the Lilac, one of the most beautiful of our flower- 
ing shrubs. Of late years it has even become 
common to designate the most curious and beauti- 
ful sorts of non-descript plants, as they are discoy- 
ered, by the name of the discoverer or that of 
some other person of high scientific fame. Thus 
the laurel of our woods bas obtained its scientific 
name of Kalmia, from the Swedish naturalist, 
Kalm; while his countryman, Dahl, has furnished 
one to the plant, whose brilliant and various flow- 
ers, though so recently waturalized among us, al- 
ready adorn all our gardens, and contribute so 
much to the beauty of your exhibitions. 








In the culture of flowers, the Dutch have per- 
haps excelled all other nations. Their taste is, 
however, somewhat limited in its objects, and 
confines itself almost exclusively to the tulip, the 
rose, and the hyacinth. The rage for tulips, that 
prevailed at one time in that country, and the ex- 
travagant height to which the conventional value 
of particular varieties was carried, are well known. 
A pressure in the tulip market was then nearly as 
serious a thing in Holland as & pressure in the 
money market is in this country at the present 
day. Although the taste for flowers no longer 
exists to the same degreeas it once did in Holland, 
that country is still the place where they are most 
extensively cultivated, and whence they are sent 
as articles of merchandize to all parts of the world. 
The principal tulip and hyacinth gardens are at 
Haarlem. The largest thet I saw there contained 
not Jess than three or four acres of ground, and 


was really a brilliant spectacle. The principal 








rose-gardens are at Nordwyck, on the German 
Ocean. In the tulip gardens every variety has its 
name, derived commonly from some great political 
character, and has its fixed price in the florist’s 
catalogue. We have seen, during the present sea- 
son, a specimen of one of these tulip gardens, laid 
out on a small scale by one of your members, in 
which a considerable number of the most curious 
and brilliant varieties were collected in one par- 
terre. In selecting the individuals whose names 
they affix to their favorite plants, the florists dis- 
play a very laudable impartiality, and take them 
alike from all countries and all parties. We saw, 
for example, in Mr. Walker’s little collection, a 
Lewis the Fourteenth, a Bonaparte, and a Washing- 





ton, blooming very amicably, side by side, in the 





same enclosure. There is even room to suspect 
that these names were not bestowed with any ref. 
erence to intellectual capacity or moral worth; but 
rather, perhaps, under the influence of a slight 
tincture of legitimacy. Lewis the Fourteenth, w as, 
by far, the most brilliant flower in the collection, 
and commanded the high price of ten guineas, 
while Bonaparte and Washington mingled rather 
obscurely with the common herd, aud might be 
had for about five shillings a-piece. 

Washington has been rather more fortunate in 
fruits than in flowers. His name, as I am told by 
one of your most distinguished members, has late- 
ly heen given to a new and most delicious variety 
of Pears, which, though very recently introduced, 
is said to have already eclipsed the reputation of 
the St. Michael’s and the St. Germain’s, 

Our barren soil and wintry climate do not admit 
of a very luxuriant vegetation, and we can never 
hope to naturalize among us the magnificent pro- 
ducts of the tropical climates, which either perish 
at once or dwindle into comparatively dwarfish 
shapes. We possess, however, most of the flowers 
and fruits which thrive in the corresponding tem- 
perate regions of the old world. ‘The Queen of 
Flowers presides in our gardens, as in those of 
Greece and Persia; and the King of Fruits, as the 
vine has sometimes been emphatically called, covers 
our rocks with a royal mantle of spontaneous ver- 
dure. In improving these natural gifis to the ut- 
most, we have ample scope for the exercise of skill 
and taste. The culture of the Vine may, perhaps, 
be mentioned as one of the branches of. your art, 
which deserves more attention than it has yet re- 
ceived.” The best European wines, such as Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy, and the various sorts of Rhenish 
and Moselle, which have recently become such 
general favorites among us, are all produced in 
latitudes considerably higher than ours. Where 
the Vine grows spontaneously with great luxuri- 
ance, there is reason to suppose, that, with proper 
care, its fruit may be brought to any degree of per- 
fection. When the northern navigators from Ice- 
land visited the coasts of this country, seven or 
eight hundred years ago, and made a settlement on 
a spot, probably not very distant from the territory 
we occupy, they were so much struck with the 
luxuriant growth of the Vine, that they gave to 
their discovery the name of Wineland, which was 
thus, by a rather singular accident, appropriated to 
one of the few countries within the ten:perate re- 
gions of the Christian world, where no wine was 
ever made. A more general and careful cultiva- 
tion of the Vine may, perhaps, enable us to justify 
the application of this ancient title, and furnish the 
community at a cheap rate, with a palatable, heal- 
thy, and refreshing substitute for ardent spirit, 
which the friends of temperance among us are 
now so earnestly endeavoring to banish from gen- 
eral consumption. [To be continued. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
A NEW AND VALUABLE GRAPE, THE 
‘“*TO KALON.” 


On a recent tour to the east, a friend of mine 
from Lansingburgh informed me that the widow 
of the late Dr. Spafford had growing in her garden 
and now bearing profusely, a new and valuable 
grape, a seedling from a foreign variety, originated 
by her husband. The variety from which it was 
produced he was not able to inform me. It is 








described as a purple grape of an oval shape, larger 
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than the Isabella, close set upon the cluster, very 
delicious, pronounced by some foreigners from 
vire’ growing countries equal to any they have 
seen in Europe, a very great bearer, and what 
renders it particularly valuable in this climate, is 
perfectly hardy, as much so 2s any of our native 
grapes. Asa proof of its hardiness and adapta- 
tion to our climate, it endured the severity of the 
winter before last, uncovered, without sustaining 
any injury, While in some parts of our country, 
some of our native varieties were nearly killed. 
The gentleman who communicated this infor- 
mation, agreeable to his promise, has recently for- 
warded a box of the cuttings of this grape, with a 
communication, in which he says: * I last Satur- 
day sent to Troy a box of grape vines, to be for- 
warded by canal to you. There is but one kind, 
the *'To Kalon,’ or Spafford Grape, now consider- 
ed here the finest we have.” If as fine as described, 
it is worthy its name, ‘* T’o Kalon,” the beautiful 
aud good. This American daughter of an Euro- 
pean parent, will prove a valuable acquisition to 
the American vigneron and horticulturist, and will 
add one more to our choice hardy grapes; while 
it affords another proof of the truth of the theory 
advanced by the present writer in a former num- 
ber of the Gen. Farmer, that the only true way to 
acclimate the European grape (Vitis vinifera) is to 
raise it from the seed. This successful experi- 
ment of our late distinguished citizen, and friend 
and patron of agricultural and horticultural science, 
Dr. Spafford, should stimulate others to like experi- 
ments, to obtain new and choice hardy varieties, 
by sowing the seed of the best European kinds. 
We have several valuable hardy grapes which 
have been produced in this way. The Herbemont’s 
Madeira (called after the distinguished gentleman 
who was supposed to have originated it, in South 
Carolina, aud who has done much by his writings 
in the Baltimore American Farmer, to promote the 
knowledge and practice of this interesting branch 
of rural industry,) is a seedling of a hardy charaeter 
adapted to our climate, and said to be a very supe- 
rior grape for wine and for the table. It is the 
grape which he principally cultivates in his vine- 
yard, for wine ; of a thin skin, and abounding in 
arich purple juice. Such is its hardy character, 
that it was thought by some to be a native Ameri- 
can grape ; but Mr. Herbemont considers it a seed- 
ling of a European variety, though not produced 
by himself. It is well known that most of the 
valuable varieties of grapes cultivated in Europe, 
have been originated by sowing the seed. It is 
thus that new varieties are constantly formed. We, 
Americans, by the same practice, may derive the 
same advantage, with the additional advantage to 
us, of obtaining vines adapted to our climate. We 
are glad to see that the attention of our nursery- 
men and cultivators is awakened to the subject, 
and that experiments are now making. We anti- 
cipate, as we have reason, the most favorable re- 
sults, W. W. B. 
Hammond’s Port, Dec. 19, 1834. 





PRUNING TREES. 


WE notice that some of our neighbors have 
already commenced pruning their fruit and shade 
trees. ‘This operation had better be omitted until 
the month of May, or even the forepart of June, as 
the wounds made by cutting off limbs at that sea- 
son, will sooner be covered with new wood, than 
those made by cutting wood during the winter, 





The pruning of fruit trees may be omitted, until 
after they have passed the flower, and the young 
fruit begins to show itself; -the limbs to be cut 
away can then be selected more judiciously with 
regard to the crop. Ornamental trees may be 
trimmed as soon as they begin to leaf out.—In 
cutting off limbs, a small cut should always be 
made on the lower side first, then the limb may 
be cut or sawed upon the upper side without dan- 
ger of splitting down when nearly taken off, which 
often happens when this precaution is not taken.— 
Goodsell’s Farmer. 





CATTLE ,IN ENGLAND. 


Our readers have antexample in the following 
extract, of the great increase that is given to hu- 
man sustenance by improvements in live stock.— 
MV. Y. Farmer. 

*¢ A century ago, our cattle, from the inferiority 
of their food, were not one-half, sometimes even 
not one-third, of the present weight.—It is com- 
puted that England and Wales now contain at 
least five millions of oxen, and a million and a half 
of horses of which about a million are used in 
husbandry, 200,000 for pleasure, and 300,000 are 
colts and breeding mares, The number of sheep 
is about twenty millions, and eight million lambs. 
The number of long-woolled sheep is about five 
millions, their fleeces averaging 7 to 8 lbs.; and 
of short-woolled sheep fifteen millions, the weight 
of fleece averaging from 3 to 34 Ibs. ‘The whole 
quantity annually shorn in England is from eighty 
to eighty-five millions of pounds. The Merinos 
were introduced about the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, and were imported in large numbers 
after our alliance with Spain in 1809. The great 
pasturage counties are Leicester, Northampton, 
Lincoln, and Somerset ; and for butter and cheese, 
Cheshire, Gloucestershire, and Wiltshire. The im- 
port of butter and cheese from foreign countries is 
checked by duties, but these are important articles 
of Irish commerce with England.” 





From the Hallowell Me. Free Press. 
BLACK OR SCALT TONGUE. 

Tus is a disease that has prevailed to a very 
great extent among horses and cattle through the 
country during the present winter. We have seen 
many remedias published in different papers, but 
have heard of none but such as are either expen- 
sive or not easily to be procured by our farmers 
generally, till a neighbor of ours, who keeps a large 
number of horses, and who has had a number of 
cases among them, and also among his cows, a few 
days since, informed us of the following simple 
remedy, which he has tried with complete success. 
It has also been tried by the keepers of livery sta- 
bles in this town, and has invariably effected a 
speedy cure: 

Take the bark of the common Juniper, (com- 

monly denominated * Hackmatack,”) and boil it 
thoroughly till the water becomes very dark color- 
ed, nearly black, the stronger the better. With 
this decoction wash the mouth of the diseased ani- 
mal inside and out, as often as convenient, three 
or four times a day at least, and also wet their 
provender with it. Potatoes soaked in this decoc- 
tion are also very beneficial. 
All who have made use of the above remedy 
declare it not only more simple but much better 
than any other that has come under their observa- 
tion. 














CULTURE OF SILK. 

Wepnespay, in the House, the bill to encour- 
age the cultivation of Mulberry Trees, and the pro- 
duction of Silk, was passed to a third reading. 
This bill gives a bounty of two dollars for every 
hundred of trees set out at the rate of 600 to the 
acre, and one dollar for every pound of domestic 
reeled silk. The consideration of the above bill 
was attended by a very interesting debate, in which 
the following gentlemen took part: Messrs. Gray, 
Moseley, Rockwell, Eustis, Thayer, Chapman, For- 
ward, M’Kay, Lincoln, and Kinsman. Mr. Mose- 
ley eommunicated much interesting information. 
He stated that the Mulberry tree would grow in 
any country between 20 and 50 degrees of Jatitude 
—that sandy and gravelly soil suited it best—that 
the required labor could be performed by children, 
and that 600 lbs. of silk, worth $3 per lb. could 
be obtained from the worms fed on the trees, 
which could be raised on one acre of ground. 

Mr. Chapman, of Greenfield, who opposed the 
bill, made some judicious remarks as to such ar- 
ticles as are ornamental, and such as are useful. 
But the question was not whether our people had 
better wear silk, but whether, if they will wear it, 
it is best that a good part of it should be produced 
in this country, or that nearly the whole should be 
imported. Mr. C. wished our farmers’ wives and 
daughters should be able to procure silks at 50 
cents a yard, rather than at a dollar. Domestic 
competition may effect this. But, if we do not 
choose to wear silk, we may produce it to export. 
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MASS. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





MR. RICHARD JAQUES’ CULTIVATION OF A 
PREMIUM CROP OF WINTER RYE. 
Newbury, Nov. 22, 1833. 
To the Secretary of the Mass. Agricultural Society : 
Sir, I send you a statement of a crop of winter 
rye raised on one acre of land the present year, 
which I wish to enter for premium, The land is 
a sandy loam. It was planted with corn in the 
spring of 1832, and manured in the hills with 
about three cords of manure of common quality. 
The third day of August I sowed one bushel of 
rye on the acre and hoed it in the usual manner ; 
in the month of August of the present year the 
rye was reaped and threshed, and found to meas- 
ure thirty-five bushels and three-fourths of a bushel. 
Ricnuarp Jaques. 


I hereby certify that I assisted in gathering 
threshing and measuring the above mentioned rye, 
and there was thirty-five bushels and three-fourths 
of a bushel. Ricuarp T. Jaques. 


I hereby certify, that I measured the land on 
which the above mentioned crop of rye was raised 
and found it to contain one acre and no more. 

Wane Ixusiey, Surveyor. 

Essex, ss. Nov. 25th, 1833.—Personally appear- 
ed, the above named Richard Jaques and Richard 
T. Jaques, and made oath to the truth of the above 
certificates, by them severally subscribed before 
me. Sitas Moopy, Justice of Peace. 


Essex, ss. Dec. 10, 1833.—Personally appeared 
the above named Wade Ilsley, and made oath to 
the truth of the above certificate by him subscrib- 
ed, before me. Siras Moopy, Just. of Peace. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEB. 19, 1834. 


EXPERIMENTAL HUSBANDRY. 

In our last, page 246, we published an article 
detailing certain experiments made by Goruam 
Parsons, Esq. of Brighton, Mass. We shall now 
advert to that gentleman’s row or drill culture of 
wheat, as given by him, in the communication al- 
juded to. 

Sir John Sinclair has the following, among other 
remarks on the subject of Drill Husbandry: ¢ In 
comparing the drill and broad-cast systems, the 
following maxims may be laid down: 1. That it is 
of little or no advantage to drill autuinn or winter 
sown wheat, as the crop is rarely injured by annual 
weeds, and they can be easily and completely ex- 
tirpated by hand hoeing, and weeding; and when 
the soil is much infested by root weeds, as the 
crop in ordinary cases will completely meet in the 
rows before the root-weeds make much appear- | 
ance, it is impossible without injuring the crop to | 
render much benefit to the land by the hoe, 2. On 
all lands where annual weeds are abundant, and 
where a number of hands can be procured for 
using the hoe, white crops, sown in the spring, 
may be drilled, for the advantage of clearing the 
Jand more effectually. By weeding broad-cast 
crops carefully, an addition of four and a half} 
bushels of wheat, fifteen bushels of barley, and ten 
of oats has been obtained. The adoption of that, 
practice, therefore, would probably equal the aver- 
age advantage from drilling ; so that the difference | 
between broad-cast crops, properly weeded, and 
the drilled, may not be material, 3. That though 
the hoeing of the crops, and the stirring of the soil, | 
has not been injurious in light soils like those of | 








} 
| 
| 
| 


attempt to raise spring wheat or spring rye in this 
manner. Though I have never read nor heard of 
horse boeing spring wheat in England, I have 
known it tried by several persons to their mortifi- 
‘ation and loss in this country. The crops were 
so entirely blasted as to be searcely worth reaping. 
This has been the case, when the culture has been 
conducted by some of the most judicious persons, 
with great attention and with the proper apparatus, 
The true reason of their miscarriage I take to be 
this, that as spring grain ripens later than winter 
grain, and hoed Jater than unhoed grain, it could 
not be ripe till sometime in August, when some of 
the nights are so cold as to blast the grain, by stop- 
ping the ascent of the sap. 

** But let the new husbandry be tried on winter 
wheat, sown in August or September, on a warm 
soil with a southern exposure, and where there 
are no stones, nor any other obstacles ; and let the 
seed be brought from some place at least a bun- 
dred miles northward. If with these advantages 
for ripening early, and in favorable seasons, a good 
crop of wheat cannot be obtained, it will not be 
worth while to make further trials. But it should 
be tried on rye also; for as that is known to be a 
hardier grain than wheat, it is probable that it 
may answer better in this husbandry. 

‘* We need not be at the expense of procuring 
drill ploughs and horse hoes, to make experiments 
of these kinds. After the ground is ploughed into 
ridges and well harrowed, the channels may be 
expeditiously made two inches deep with the head 
of a common rake. The horse hoeing may be well 
enough performed with a common horse plough, 
passing it twice in a furrow, if found necessary, 
that the ground may be stirred to a suflicient 
depth.” | 

It appears from the authorities above quoted | 











by turning into the opposite ear a great spoonful 
of melted hog’s fat, it was cured in 24 hours. | 
do not pretend to account for this, but I have .seen 
it tried with suecess so often, that I think it ought 
to be made public, if it has not been before, | 
learned it of an Indian. 





WINNOWING MILL. 

Own our first page of this day’s paper we have 
presented to our readers a cut of Elliot's Patent 
Winnowing Mill, which we believe to be a very 
valuable implement. We are informed that the 
right of making, vending and using this article 
may be had of John Springer of Sterling, Mass. or 
of J. R. Newell, Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 
North Market street, Boston, where the mills are 
for sale. 





A HINT. 

Persons who write for the press, and especially 
where haste in publication is unavoidable, should 
write only on one ,side of the sheet of paper.— 
Writing on both sides of the paper, creates difficul- 
ty and confusion in dividing the matter among the 
compositors.—Sag Harbor Watchman. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 


A Company has been formed at Calcutta, to facilitate 





the travel between England and India, via the Red Sea, 
by steam. The Goverment of India has offered a 
reward of $100,000 to any person or company, who shall 
make four voyages a year, leaving the proprietors the 
profits of passengers and letters. 

A correspondent of the Norfolk Beacon, writing from 
St. Barts, under date of the 10th ult, says : “ The West 
Indies are now in a deplorable state—poverty has over- 
taken many since you left here,and is making rapid and 


Norfolk and Suffolk, where drilling has succeeded ;| that the most eminent agriculturists are divided in | quick marches upon many others. 


yet where the soil is fertile, by nature, or enriched | 
by art, drilling forces up the straw, and conse- | 
quently diminishes the quantity and quality of the | 
grain in so great a degree as to render the crops} 
unproductive. Henee in rich soils drilling has 
been so frequently given up, and hence it is that | 
Tull probably considered dung as prejudicial. 


‘*There doubtless must be some radical defect | 
in the system of drilling, when after a full trial of | 
its merits by a number of intelligent farmers in | 
several districts, but more especially in the coun- 
ties of Hertford and Lincoln, it has been given up, 
with hardly an exception, in so far as respects! 
crops of grain. ‘These facts confirm the almost 
general opinion throughout the kingdom, that drill- 
ing will be found to answer to a certain extent, 
and with a certain degree of skill and attention; 
but when the scale is extenéled the attention is apt} 
to flag, and the conclusions drawn from one or 
two fields are not found applicable, unless where 
the operation is very skilfully conducted, to a whole 
farm.”—Code of Agriculture. 

Dr. Deane, in his New England Farmer, Art. 
‘\New Husbandry,” after mentioning the various 


impediments to drilled and hoed crops of grain, | 
which are peculiar to a new and rough land, and | 


of course more applicable to this country than to 
Great Britain, observed as follows : 

‘*{ have not mentioned these things with any 
view to deter my countrymen from attempting to 
apply the new mode of culture to winter grain. 
There is nothing that I more sincerely wish than 
to see careful experiments made with it. But I 





opinion relative to the drill culture of white crops. 
Besides, Sir Jolin Sinclair was of opinion that | 


little or no advantage could be obtained from the | 


row culture of winter wheat; and Dr. Deane advised | 


Deaths by Consumption.—By actual calculation, it ap- 
pears forthe last three years one fourth of the deaths 
which have occurred in Portland, Me. have arisen froin 
consumption, the primary cause of which, says the ed- 


to try the new husbandry on winter wheat, but not} . ; ae - 

rae s . | itor of the Courier, a shrewd feeling man, is the abom- 

attempt the horse hoeing, or row culture of Spring’, . : \ : iataie 2 

heat : © | inable practice adopted among the young girls of tight 
wheat. 


/ row culture of wheat is not expedient except as an | 
i 


And, whereas those doctors disagree, we | 
must look to other practitioners, 


‘ | lacing, and the insufficiency of clothing in its season, 
Mr. Parsons, | ; 
| 
however, has taught us that rows of wheat should 
not be sown so thick as 15 inches apart, as a gen- 
eral rule. V/e are inclined to the opinion that the | 
| 





experiment, as was the ease with Mr. Parsons, or 
when it is the wish of the cultivator, as it probably 
was in the case alluded to, to make the most of 
his seed without regard to the labor and expense | 
bestowed on the crop. | 

Some remarks on the modes of cultivation | 


must be deferred to our next. 





CURE FOR A FILM IN THE EYE OF A 
HORSE OR AN OX, 

Epwarp §. Jarvis, Esq. of Surry, Me. in a let- 
ter to Mr. Joseph R. Newell, proprietor of the Bos- 
ton Agricultural Warehouse, states as follows : 

Have you ever heard ofacure fora film on the 
eye of a horse or an ox? I was told of one eighteen 
or twenty years ago, and have been in the practice of 
it ever since with perfect success. It was brought | 
to my mind by just having had a proof of its suc- 
cessful application in a calf that had its eye hurt 
by a blow from another creature. A film formed 





think this caution ought to be observed, never to 





over it, and it was thought its eye was lost. But 


which is not endured from poverty, but imposed by 
fashion. 

Stains by Fruits —Are readily removed from clothes 
by wetting them, and placing them near lighted brim- 


stone ; afew matches will answer the purpose. 





BRIGHTON NURSERIES. 


Messrs. WINSHIP have the pleasure of announeing t 
the public, that a part of their importation of new and rare pro- 
ductions to this country have arrived, among which are the fol- 


: aah 4 ; | lowing new and leading kinds of Scotch Gooseberries, and are 
}adopted in obtaining large crops of Indian corn, | 


now ready for delivery ;—they can be securely packed for this 
or any other country, and allorded at the lowest Catalogue 
prices, —with a liberal discount by the hundred :—viz. _ 

Reds. Rearing Lion, Lancashire Lad, Jubilee, Jolly miner. 
Emperor, Nonsuch, Ringleader, Prince Regent. 

Yellow. Yelle de Paris, Nelson’s Waves, Fine bobbin, Hood, 
Combemere, Waterloo, Cottage Girl, Blacksmith, Suffield. 

Green. Ocean, Favorite, Evergreen, No bribery, Fairs 
Green grove. 

Whites. Queen Ann, Smiling beauty, Vittoria, Glory, Cou- 
quering hero, Queen Caroline, Winsham lass, Noble landlady. 

Also, at the proper season for removing hardy plants, the 
most extensive varieties of Frurr, ORNAMENTAL and Fancy 
productions, that are cultivated in this country ; all of them 
well acclimated ; consequentiy, in the estimation of most per- 
sons better adapted to endure the severity of our climate, than 
those imported from more southern and milder temperature 

Orders may be left with Gro. C. Barrert, Agent, 52 
North Market street, Boston, or forwarded to Messrs. W1N- 
suip, Brighton, Mass. by mail or otherwise 

Catalogues for gratuitous distribution at the N. E. Farmer 
Office and Seed Store of Geo C. Barrett. f19 
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REDUCTION IN PRICES OF TREES, &c. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS have determined in consequence 
of the pecuniary pressure, to reduce the prices of a great varie- 
ty of Trees and Plants, where orders are sent for a : consider Ta- 
ble amount: and all persons who desire Fruit aud Ornamental 
‘Trees ; Fiowering Shrubs and Plauts; Greenhouse Trees and 
Plants ; Splendid Dahlias ; or Seeds—will on applying to them 
direct by mail, with a list of the articles wanted, be promptly 
furnished with a printed sheet explaining the reduced rates.— 
‘The Chinese Mulberry, or Morus multicaulis are now reduced 
to 32 per 100, and $45 per dozen.— wa ple trees in great va- 
riety $20 to $25 per ‘100. all ears $374 per 100, and extra large 
ditto 50 cents each; and 50,000 are two, three, and four years 
gratted.—Peaches §20 and 25 per 100.—Large Orange Quinces 
30 per 100.—English and Spanish Filberts $25 per 100.—Fine 
Ked Raspberries ¥6 per 100 —Large Red and Yellow Autwerp 
S16 per 100.—Gooseberries, finest Lancashire varieties $20 per 
100; and Large Red White and Black English Currants $16 per 
100.—Isabella Grape, 3 years old vines $25 per 100, and 
years ditto 320 per 100.—Catawba, Alexander, Winue, York 
Claret, York Madeira, and Se uppe ruong, $25 per 100.—Her- 
bemont? s Madeira, Troy and DF lsingburgh, $380 per L00.—Nor- 
ton’s Virginia Se edling $35 per 100 —The collection of choice 
Dy uropean Grape Sis ui elvalle d.—Chinese Ailanthus, 4 feet 
high, 845 per dozen and targer sizes in proportion.—A redue- 
tion is made on a great many kinds of Roses, Poeonies, Chry- 
santhemums, &e.—Double Dahlias of such fine assorted kinds 
as have been most increased, will be supplied at 83, 814 and 
$6 per dozen, according to excellence, and selected by eur- 
selves. The roots can be sent to any distance.—The new va- 
rieties of Flemish and English Pears having been introduced by 
uy and greatly increased, the prices of the greater part have 
been reduced, aud the trees are mostly of fine size and three 
years ingrafied.—The Ornamental Trees and Shrubs of most 
kinds are large and thrifty, and of Couble or treble the value of 
sinaller ones, which is a most decided advantage, being a gain 
of several vei irs in embellishment. : 

N.B. Having no Agent at Boston, the Commission of 10 
per cent. usually allowed for Agency, will be credited to the 
purchasers, and be deducted from the amount of the bills ren- 
dered. ‘The stock of Dahlias being so very large, they will be 
furnished on the most favorable terms possible. 

Linnwan Botanic Garden and Nurseries, 2 

Flushing, near New-York, Feb. 10, 1834. § 





FRUIT TREES. 
YRNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of WILLIAM 
KENRICK in Newton, 55 miles from Boston, 
by the City Mills. 


This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collee 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &c. 
and covers the mostof 18 acres. Of new celebrated Pears alone, 
150 kinds, a part of which, having already been proved in our 
climate, are specially recommended.—Of Apples 200 kinds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Vlums, Nectarines, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Figs, &c. &c.—selections 
trom the best varieties known—a collection in unequal propor- 
tions of 800 varieties of fruit 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 

Morus Mucricaotis or New Chinese Midberry, a beauti- 
u! fruit tree, so superior for silk worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 309 to 490 hardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, 
and first rate sources. White Flowering Horse Chesnuts. 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honevsuckles, Azaleas, &e. &c.— 
in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Ot 
Herbaceous Howering plants, a choice selection of 280 varieties 








including the Peeoni 'S, Voutan and Papaveracea—and 24 other | 
kiuds—aud 83 splendid varieties of double Dahti 

Gentlemen are aes sind Gea echianaibiieeionatibens ] Addre Ss 
o WILLIAM KEN ~~ ‘K, Newton. Trees, &c. delivered in 
Boston free of e} irge for transport: ition, and snitably packed, 


and from thence when whe red du! y forwarded, by Jand or sea.. 
Or orders will receive the same attention if a twith Gro, C, 
Barkrerr, who is agent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer O11 Nos. 01 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
Catalogues sratis on application. Jy 17 





MANUAL 
Just pu! lisbe 
taining 


OF THE MULBERRY. 


1, the second edition of Cobb's Manual, 
information respecting the growth of the 
Tree, with suitable directions forthe culture of Sunk, in thre 
parts. This ex fition is an it nprovement. Pree 50 cent 

For sale, . BARRETT, N. FE. Farmer Office. 


con- 


by Git | 





TO BE LET 

THE whole, or partof a Farm, in the vicinity of Boston, 
containing about 95 acres of good land, with a convenient 
House, Barn, and out houses—of which possession may be had 
on the ist of April next—Provided applic ation is made by a 
capable, ste ady and industrious man, of good moral character, 
and who has been educated in the business of Farming, and 
who will produce a good recommendation of such qualifica 

ttons—and none other need apply. 
_ For farther information, enquire of the proprietor and pub- 
isher of the New-England Farmer, at his Oifice, Nos. 51 & 

2, North Market Street, Boston. 


Mulberry } 








| 





NOTICE. 

THE Trustees of the Society of Middlesex Husbandmen and Man- 
ufacturere, will hold their Aunual Meeting at Shepherd’s Hotel, in 
Concord, on Tuesday, 25th inst. at 10 o’clock, A.M. A punctual 
attendance is desirable. 

All persons having claims for premiums, or agricultural experi- 
ments, will present the same at this meeting accompanied by vouch- 
ers. a STACY, Secretary. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
A meeting of this Society will be held at their hall, No, 81, 
Cornhill (lately Market Street), on} Saturday next, 11 o'clock, 





f19 ROBERT TREAT PAINE, Ree’g. Sec’y. 
NEW STRAW CUTTER. 
Luckry’s New Invented Straw Cutter, lately introduced 
into this city, will be exhibited at Gilson’s Livery Stabie in 


Washington street, ‘'o-Morrow (THursbay) Afternoon, at 3 
o’clock, P. M.—At the same time and place, Eastman’s ma- 
chine will be operated, and ge igle men will be enabled to com- 
pare the utility of the two machines, side by side. Gentlemen 
who feel interested in the introduction of a valuable improve- 
ment, are ivited to be present. DAVID P. KIRVY. 





WANTED, 


Aw Assistant Gardener, who can produce good recommen- 
dations. Apply at this office. £19 





SITUATION WANTED. 
A situation wanted by a Gardener, a married man who has 
no family, who could engage his wife as cook, Good recom- 
mendations can be given. Apply at this office. f 19 





BULL FOR SALE. 

A first rate Durham Short Horned Bull, bred by the late 
Thomas Williams, of Noddle’s Island—three years old. Got 
by Cicero. dam an imported Cow. Cicero by Col. Jaques’s 
imported Bull Coelebs. Enquire of G. C. Barnerr, at this 
office. Feb. 12. 





GRASS SEEDS. 

20 Casks of Superior NorntHERN CLoveErR ; 200 Bush- 
els Timotuy or Herps Grass, tor Sale, Wholesale and 
Retail. Now isan excellent opportunity for Merchants and 
Traders to obtain their spring supply—being low, will be sold 
for Cash only. 
des Geo. C. BarretT, New-England Seed Store, 


North Market Street, Boston. 





BIRD SEEDS. 


Just reecived a fresh supply of Canary, Hemp, Millet, Maw 
and Rape Seeds. 





GARDEN SEEDS. 

200 Boxes of Assorted Garpen Seeps for Traders, 
papered up in smail papers at 6 cts. each, for retailing, and 
warranted of best quality and vitality, 

For Sale at the Seed Store, 





Nos. 51 & 53 North Market Street. 
BRIGHTON CATTLE FAIR HOTEL. 
THE snbseriber has taken a lease of the Brighton Cattle 


Fair Hotel, and has conditioned in his lease from ihe Directors 
approved at a meeting of the corporation, to use his best exer- 
tions to keep an orderly, well provided, and well attendec House 
of Entertainment tor Public Accommodation. He feels no dis- 
position to interlere “— the rights of any men or body of men 
associated for the pr Irpose of drawing custom from this estab- 
lishment, built, as he is informed, 
dating the public, particularly the 
market, — have frequented it for many 
| will pled > hims self to the 
tomers, ai aA to all who m 
to enc 


forthe purpose of aecommo- 
Drovers and Dealers at this 
years past. But he 
jormer customers, to the present cus- 

ifter favor bim with their pat- 
avor, so far as in his power, to | 





iv here 
ronage, deserve it, by 
constant and unremitied attention on his part, 
he has to obta 
Commonwealth, and in the 
l non, and all whose bus ! 
quested to make favora 


oblige the 


mand secure itt.—Those persons thro: 





voring and other States in the 
ads them to Brighton, are re- 
( 


notice Of tits advertisement, al 


7. B. PORTER. 





r obecient servant, 











3? Gentlemen and parties from the city will also find goer 
accommodations, and every thing usually found in an estab- 
lishment of this | ind 

Brighton Cattle f “air Hotel, J 1834. ul 

BRIGHTON CATTLE FAIR HOTEL. 

THE Directors of the Cattle Fair Hotel, have the pleasure of 
annoum@ime to the public, that thev have selected a gentleman 
to conduct their house, (Mr. Z. 0. Vorter.) who, in their opin- 
ion is well qualified ; possessing & proper sense of morality 
with obliging and active hal which fits him in a peculiar 


manner to conduct an establishment built by the pat 
tribution of gentlemen, 


mote con- 


whose only object was to establish good 


accommodations for the great public to transact their business | 


in, and as a pleasant resort for innocent amusement. With 
these impressions, the Directors recommend him to the public 
patronage, with a determination to render the establishment 
what the public convenience requires. 
By order of the Directors, Cu ARL ES 
Brighton, Feb. 5, 1834. tf 


HEARD, Clerk. 


the only means | 
shout the | 















































| PRIC ,ES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE , 
— FROM TO 
APPLES,early, . . 2. 0 « « barrel 1 50, 200 
paans, wees, » ee eee ane rane bushel 1,12) 137 
Brerr, — s,(new) . . - - - « | barrel | 10 & 
| “ 
pi ° . ° . - 6 5 6 1b 
Breswax, (. Amer ric an) . “i: pound 18 22 
Burrer, inspected, No. 1, new ° - 11 13 
CRanpenmems, «.... st» bushel 1 00} 200 
CHEESE, newmilk,. . ... . - b 9 
skimmed milk, . . . - 34 5 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . . ” 40 45 
southern, geese,. . . 6 35 42 
Fuax,American,. . .... . pound 9 2 
| FLAXSEED, Lge ye tee bushel 1 33) 1 37 
| FLouR, Genesee, cash. | barrel 5 ® 
Baltimore, Howard Str.new | * } 5 50 
Baltimore, wharf, | 512] 525 
Alexandria, “ 5 25) 5 & 
Grain, Corn, northern ye low, | oushel 72 73 
southern yellow, _ = | 62) 04 
white, . . . | “ | 6h 68 
Rye, (scarce) Northern, : — 9 85 
Barley, . . er ar Ee " 75 71 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) “s | 43 45 
Hay, best English, New, . . . ton | 2) 00) 22 00 
Eastern screwed, . . . . " | 14 00) 16 00 
Hard pOetenG, «4. * + 6s ” | 15 00} 16 CO 
Honry,. . : . « | gallon | 33 37 
Hops, Is t quality Ss toa i pound | 14 16 
2d quality 1... 3 es - 
LarD, Boston, Istsort, . . . . | pound 11 Ih 
Southern, Ist sort,. . . . “ 7 10 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . ” 18 20 
si upper, . . Ib. 22 23 
Dry Hide, ane - « | pound 17 19 
BOG, « « Ib. 18 20 
P hil: wr sIphin’ sole, . . | pound 25 2 
Baltimore, sole, : a 23 26 
Lime, best sort a : cask | 100) 110 
Pork, Mass. inspee. , extra clear, ; barre] 19 00) 20 00 
Nav y, Mess, a i = | 14 00) 15.00 
Bone, middlings, ae ae sd 
Sreps, He ord? s Grass * ae bushel | 2 25) 2 37 
Red Top, northern, . . . * | 7, 100 
Red Clover, northern, | pound 10 it 
White Dutch Honeysuc kle | - 30 33 
TALLow, tried, cw | 8 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, pound | 64 66 
Mero, mix’d with Saxony, ™ | 79 75 
Merino, {ths washed, . . | . 00 52 
Merino, halfblood, . . . | “ 35 42 
Merino, quarter, . . . . - 43 48 
Native washed, . TT ed 38 40 
f Pulled supe rfine, 1 * 55 60 
| 1 st Lambs, ; << aap 45 50 
=4 2 “6 ‘ acs ss 35 40 
Sioa. *° ioe 28 30 
{ Ist Spinning, . ‘ “ 45 48 
Southern pulled wool is gene rally 
y ects, le Ss pe rib. 





Nort 


PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 

Hams.northern, pound 10\ 11 
southern, . . « © « « » “4 | On) 104 
|Pork, wholehogs, . . . +. «+ « | “ 7 74 
ITOURTON.. «os 4+ % * & & * 3 15 1& 
| Burvuem, (hs 2 cc se ee - 4% 14 If 
luinp, best, . fs 17 18 
| Roos dozen 2( 25 
1 Porat < oo he ; bushel | 10 50 
| Ciper, (according to quality,) barrel | 1 25{1 50 

| BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Fes. 17, 1854. 


Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 


At Market this day, 450 Beef Cattle, and 924 Sheep, di- 


i vided a iollows 

At BRIGH'TON—307 Beef Catile and 424 Shee p.—20 Beef 
i Cattle and 100 Sheap unsold 

Ar CAMBRIDGE—253 Beef Cattle (including 78 unsold 

last w k}, and 509 Sheep (ineluding 156 unsold last week ) 

1100 Beef Catde and from 200 to 250 Sheep unsold, 
j Pru Peel Cattle.—Sales were not so good as last 
| weel We noticed only two yoke taken for $6. We quote 
| prime at $5 25 a 567+ good at 167 a5; thin at4a433 
| ws p.—Dull: the last at market were not sold. We noticed 
ia few lots taken at 4.50;5, 50 and 6. There were some at 


1 
market which cost 12each of the feeder—not sold. 





WANTED. 


A faithful young man (unmarned) who can come well ree- 
|,to take the work of the Farm and Garden of a 
Apply at this office. 


ommendes 


all {1 mils 
srhtail lalby. 
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From the Token for 1834. 
FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY, 
I’Lt tell thee a story, sweet, 
Here under this shady tree, 
If thou ’|t keep it safe in thy faithful breast, 
I'll whisper the whole to thee. 


1 had a lover, once, 
In my early, sunny hours, 

A fair and fanciful youth was he, 
And he told his love in flowers. 


I remember its waking sigh— 
We roam’d in a verdant spot, 
And he cull’d for me a cluster bright 
Of a purple Forget-me-not. 
But I was a giddy girl, 
So I toss’d it soon away, 
And gather’d the dandelion buds, 
And the wild grape’s gadding spray. 


He mark’d their blended hues, 
With a sad and reproachful eye, 

For one was the symbol of thoughtless mirth, 
And one of coquetry. 


Yet he would not be baffled thus, 

So he brought for my chrystal vase, 
The rose geranium’s tender bloom, 
* And the blushing hawthorn’s grace. 


And a brilliant and fresh bouquet, J 
Of the moss rose buds he bore— 

Whose eloquent brows with dew drops pearl’d, 
Were rich in the heart’s deep lore. 

I would not refuse the gift 
Though I knew the spell it wove, 

But I gave him back a snow white bud, 
“Too young, too young to love.” 


Then he proffer’d a myrtle wreath, 
With damask roses fair, 
And took the liberty—only think, 
To arrange it in my hair. 
And he prest in my yielding hand, 
The everlasting pea, 
Whose questioning lips of perfume breath’ 
« Wilt thou go, wilt thou go with me?” 


Yet we were but children still, 
And our love though it seem’d‘so sweet 
Was well express’d by the types it chose, 
For it passed away as fleet. 


Though he brought the laurus leaf 
That changes but to die, 

And the amaranth, and the evergreen, 
Yet what did they signify. 


Oft o’er his vaunted love 
Suspicious moods had power, 
So T put a French marigold in his hat, 
That gaudy, jealous flower. 
3ut the rootless passion shrank 
Like Jonah’s gourd away, 
Till the shivering ice plant best might mark 


The grades of its chill decay. 


And he sail’d o’er the faithless sea, 
To a brighter clime than ours— 
So it faded that fond and tickle love, 

Like its alphabet of flowers. 





ROMAN MORALS. 

Tuose we call our slaves; in relation to whom 
it is a very good rule which is given by some men, 
first to make them do their work as day laborers, 
and then pay them honestly what they have earned, 

Cicero’s Offices (or Duties), Book 1. 





From the Poughkeepsie Republican. 
GOLDEN RULES 
To render young T'radesmen respectable, prosperous, 
and wealthy. 

1. CHoose a good and commanding situation, 
even at a high rent or premium ; for no money is 
so well laid out as for a situation, provided good 
use be made of it. 

2. Take your shop door off its hinges at seven 
o’clock every morning, that no obstruction may be 
opposed to your customers. ° 
_ 3. Clean and set out your windows before eight 
o’clock ; do this with your own hands, that you 
may expose for sale the articles which are most 
suleable, and which you most want to sell. 

4. Sweep before your house ; and, if required, 
open a footway from the opposite side of the street, 
that passengers may think of you while crossing, 
and that all your neighbors may be sensible of your 
diligence. 

5. Wear an apron, if such be the custom of 
your business ; and consider it as a badge of dis- 
tinction, which will procure you respect and credit. 

6. Apply your first returns of ready money to 
pay debts before they are due, and give such trans- 
actions due emphasis by claiming discount. 

7. Always be found at home, and in some way 
employed ; and remember that your meddling 
neighbors have their eyes upon you, and are con- 
stantly guaging you by appearances. 

8. Re-weigh or re-measure all your stock, 
rather than let it be supposed you have nothing 
to do. 

9. Keep some article not usually kept, or sell 
some current article cheap, that you may draw new 
customers, and enlarge your intercourse. 

10. Keep up the exact quality and flavor of all 
articles which you find are approved of by your 
customers, and by this means enjoy your prefer- 
ence. 

11. Buy for ready money as often as you have 
any to spare ; and when you take credit, pay to a 
day, and unasked. 

12. No advantage will arise to you from any 
ostentatious. display of expenditure. 

13. Beware of the odds and ends of stock, of 
remnants, of spoiled goods, and of waste, for it is 
in such things your profits lie. 

14. In serving your customers be firm and 
obliging, and never lose your temper, for nothing 
is got by it. 

15. Always be seen at church or chapel on 
Sunday, never at a gambling table ; and seldom at 
the theatre or places of amusement. 

16. Prefer a prudent and discreet, to a rich and 
showy wife. 

17. Spend your evenings by your own fireside ; 
and shun a public house or a Scottish club (yea, 
even a Caledonian) as you would a bad debt. 

18. Subseribe, with your neighbors to a book 
club; and improve your mind, that you may be 
qualified to use your influence with credit to your- 
self aud advantage to the public. 

19. Take stock every year, estimate your prof- 
its, and do not spend above their fourth. — 4 

20. Avoid the common folly of expending your 
precious capital upon a costly architectural front ; 
such things operate on the world like paint on a 
woman’s cheek—repelling beholders instead of at- 
tracting them.—{We don’t know what to say to 
this rule.] 

21. Every pound wasted by a young trades- 
man is two pounds lost at the end of three years, 
and sixteen pounds at the end of twenty-four years. 


22. ‘To avoid being robbed and ruined by ap- 
prentices and assistants, never allow them to go 
from home in the evening ; and the restriction will 
prove equally useful to servant and master. 

23. Remember that prudent purchasers avoid 
the shop of an extravagant and ostentatious trader 
—for they justly consider that, if they deal with 
him, they must contribute to bis follies. 

24. Let these be your rules till you lave real- 
ized your stock, and till you can take discount for 





prompt payment on all purchases ; and you may 
| then indulge in any degree of expense which your 
habits and sense of prudence suggest. 

John finished his reading ; mothers and chil- 
dren partook of a flagon of hot spiced elderberry 
wine, which the housekeeper produced ; and 
grandpapa kissed the little ones at parting, and 
said this had been one of the most satisfactory days 
in his pilgrimage of threescore and ten years. 











COTTON GOODS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, 414 Washington st. (South 
End,) offers for sale, the largest assortment of COTTON 
GOODS, to be found in any retail store in the city, at very re- 
duced prices, viz. 


10 cases of Colors rich dark Calicoes, at 122 cts. 
10 * Light, smal) figured « a 
s+ « do do do Plaid “ 10 « 
5 ‘ Various patterns, es 6d 

1 “ Furniture Patch Is 

1 “cc “ “ec 9d 

4 bales 3-4 Unbleached Cottons, 44 cts. 
9 * %-4 of “ 6d 

8 “* 9-8 sad e 10 cts. 
8 “ 9-8 Newmarket, manufactured of warp and 

very stout, for shirting, 122 cts. 

2 cases 5-4 Bleached Cotton, 124 “ 
1 * Hamilton Long Cloth, 20 « 
2 “ Fine drest 9-8 Cotton, Is 

3 “ do and stout, 4-4 do 124 ets. 
10 “ 9-8 do 10 “ 
4 “ 3-4 do 6d 

1 “ 3-4 do 44 cts 
1 bale Bleached Cotton Flannel, = 
l a“ “cc “ce “cc 10 

1 “ “é “é ““c 7-8 12) “a 
» ig “ very fine 4-4 Is 


Bleached and Unbleached American Jeans. 
ALso—A large assortment of Flannels, from one shilling to 
one dollar per yard. 


Black and Colored Bombazetts, at 124 cts. 
Camblet and Plaid do 1%“ 
Yellow, Green and Scarlet Moreens, a 


3-4 and 6-4 English Merino, superior fabric and desirable 
colors—A large variety of superior fabric and low prieed, mix- 
ed, &c.—Cassimeres—Brown Linen—4-4 Lrish White, and 5-4 
Linen Sheeting—Long Lawn, &¢.—3-4 and 4-4 Col’d and 4-4 
and 6-4 plain Hair, Cord and Cheek, aud Plain Cambries. 

tf Feb. 5. 











THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitledto a dedue- 
tion of fifty cents. 

{= No paper will be sent to a distance without paymest 
being made in advance. 
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Hartford—Goopwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Newhuryport—ERENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. U.—J. W. Foster. Bookseller. 
Augusta, Me.—Wi1tviam SNE, Druggist. 
Woodstock, Vt.—J. A. PRATT. 
Portland, Me-—Cotman, Hotpen & Co. Booksellers. 
Bangor, Me.—Wn. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S—P.J. Hoitiann, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
Montreal, L. C.—Gro. BENT. 
St. Louis—Gro. HoLron. 
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